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“Is that the world, Aunt Judith ? ”—>p. 675. 
THE STORY OF AUNT JUDITH’S LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. | that my first real notion of life began when, in 

HAVE an idea that we date our recollections | a fit of violent passion, I had exceeded the very 

of the past from the first real impression made | bounds of reason, and, seizing a footstool, hurled 

® our childish minds; at any rate, I know’ it with all the force I could muster at the opposer 
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674 THE QUIVER. 


of my will. Whether it was the few minutes’ 
calm which succeeded this act of frenzy, that in 
its direct contrast to my feelings impressed the 
circumstance on my memory, or-whether it was 
the gentle tone of Aunt Jndith’s Yoice breaking 
the calm, I cannot tell; I only know the impres- 
sion was made, and I can now distinctly recall 
the feeling of awe with which I glanced round me 
to sce what destruction my violence had perpe- 
trated, as well as the silvery cadence of Aunt 
Judith’s voice, as she said— 

“T must send you away, Esther, if you treat me 
again in this manner.” 

If I had seen Aunt Judith’s head lying at her 
feet, the result of my escapade, I should probably 
have felt proud of it: but, as she spoke, I saw her 
standing before me in her majestic beauty, and 
shuddered, as I should do now, if I had narrowly 
escaped mutilating some finely-chiseled statue. I 
knew nothing of statues or pictures then, but I 
remember that my admiration of Aunt Judith’s 
beauty was parallel to that which works of art 
have since drawn from me. 

* Aunt Judith!” I exclaimed, as soon as I could 
command my breath, “ Queen Esther’s face could 
not have been more beautiful than yours !” 

I do not recollect the words of her answer. I 
was too much absorbed to heed them, but I have 
an indistinct perception that she applied the term 
“strange child” to me. No sooner had my pas- 
sion subsided than I yielded my will to hers, gave 
up the Bible, as she had desired me to do, with- 
out waiting to finish reading its record of Queen 
Esther, and proceeded to work out the mathe- 
matical problem which was included im the. list of 
tasks for that day. Aunt Judith hada decided 
taste-for mathematics; she had Euclid at her 
fingers’ ends, and was more inclined to think that 
I had shirked the problem through idleness than 
distaste. That the story of the beautiful Jewish 
maiden, so graphically narrated in the quaint 
measure of the inspired poet, could charm a child 
of thirteen years to such a degree as to cause an 
infringement upon time allotted to other studies, 
was incomprehensible to her! Yet Aunt Judith 
was not a persistent character, and I believe she 
felt on this occasion that she had misunderstood 
me, which induced her to regard with leniency 
the ill manner in which I subsequently worked 
out the problem. I remember, too, on the same 
night, after I had read the evening lessons to 
her and the maids, as usual, that she said: to me, 
when the servants had withdrawn— 

“Esther, tell me what made you break the rule 
this morning.” 

“Tt was the story of the Jewish Esther,” I 
answered, “Oh, Aunt Judith, how I should like 
to have been King Ahasuerus! then she would 
have belonged to me.” 








Aunt Judith looked at me calmly, almost sternly, 
and then said— 

“Poor child! there has been a mistake in your 
education. Your library has been too limited. 
The Bible, Esther, you should remember, is no 
mere story-book, nor its characters fictitions, 
Valuable as its historical records are, their value 
even sinks into insignificance by the side of those 
incomparable truths embodied in them.” 

As Aunt Judith spoke, I felt a degree of 
reverence creeping into my mind, probably the 
effect produced by her manner, and the sweet 
tones of her voice. I had no answer to make; if 
she had continued speaking for hours, I could 
have been content to listen, watching her lovely 
face lit up by enthusiasm ; and, when she paused, 
I stood still looking at her. 

“Have you ever wished for other books, child 2” 
she asked, evidently puzzled at my silence. 

“ What other books do you mean, Aunt Judith?” 
I returned; “and where are they to be found?” 

“You must know, Esther,” she said, “ that there 
are a great many other books in the world, besides 
those you have seen.” 

“And are there a great many more beautiful 
faces like yours in the world, Aunt Judith?” I 
asked. I had sorely puzzled her then. Some 
minutes passed before she spoke, and when she 
did, she took my face into her hands, and, looking 
full at me, said— 

“Esther, my child, your aunt has meant well; 
but she sees her mistake now—the seclusion has 
tended to cramp a naturally intelligent mind. 
The mistake, however, can be rectified; only be 
a good child, and try to control your temper.” 

She kissed my forehead, and I went to bed full 
of wonder concerning the world that contained so 
many books that I had not seen, and probably, 
too, owned as many Aunt Judiths as books, The 
world! Was it, then, something more real than 
the big ball which I had been accustomed to roll 
round and round with my fingers twice a week, 
puzzled by the lessons I had received at the 
same time, and often inclined to believe that the 
numerous places, whose names taxed my memory 
to such an aggravating degree, were as imaginary 
as the circles, whose distances I. had learned by 
rote, yet always failed to comprehend? The 
world! In which direction did it lie? High 
hills encompassed Aunt Judith’s house; beyond 
those hills I had never been; might not they 
shut out from view this mighty world? Aunt 
Judith had said she would rectify her mistake. 
Perhaps she intended putting an end to our 
seclusion, and taking me beyond the hills. 

These were my cogitations as I lay in my little 
white-curtained bed on that night, while the pale 
light of the moon was streaming in through the 
window, and reminding me, in the midst of my 
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aa 
cogitations, of the light which shone in Aunt 
Judith’s eyes. I had no recollection of my 
parents, nor of any other member of my family, 
and simply knew that I had been an only child, 
and left, when quite an infant, to Aunt Judith’s 
care. She was my father’s aunt, and it had 
never occurred to my mind to ask why she had 
chosen to reside in such a lonely spot, so far away 
from any other habitation, and with even the 
parish church at an inaccessible distance. I do 
noi remember now how many days elapsed before 
there was any noticeable change in the mono- 
tonous routine of my daily life, but I can well 
recall being startled one morning in the midst of 
some strange speculative imaginings, which I was 
prone to indulge in during the half-hour’s recrea- 
tion which intervened between my lessons and my 
daily walk, by Aunt Judith saying— 

“T shall take Nina’s place this morning, Esther, 
and walk with you.” 

Nina was my own maid, my faithful slave, and 
the chief victim of my self-willed and violent 
temper; and the idea of her weak rule over me 
being supplanted by Aunt Judith’s inflexible one 
during my walk, was quite sufficiently displeasing 
to me to cause me to bounce out of the room, 
and slam the door after me with my utmost force, 
when I went to prepare for going out. Aunt 


Judith did not expostulate with me on my return, 


nor seem to notice the perverse silence I main- 
tained as we went on. My rage had not been 
violent enough to exhaust itself, and, therefore, I 
was so occupied with my angry feelings that I 
failed to notice that we had left the valley in 
which Aunt Judith’s house was situated, and were 
struggling up one of the high hills, beyond which 
I supposed the world to lie. I can remember 
how I threw off the hand which Aunt Judith 
entreatingly placed on my shoulder when she was 
fairly exhausted by the steepness of the ascent; 
ad, as I did so, I made some rapid strides 
onwards, determined that nothing should stay 
my progress. But the words, “ Esther, stay one 
moment,” in my aunt’s musical voice reached my 
ear, and like a spell arrested my steps. I stopped, 
and turned round. We were only half way up 
the hill, but still far above our valley home. The 
sun was at its meridian, and all around was bathed 
ina flood of light. I could see distinctly Aunt 
Judith’s cottage in its nest of trees, and the little 
white railed bridge at the entrance-gate, with the 
glittering stream which was pursuing its winding 
course through the valley with a low, gurgling 
sound. It was my first glance at one of Nature’s 
pictures, and any description would be inadequate 
to convey the exaggerated idea I entertained of its 
surpassing beauty; as I gazed I exclaimed— 

“Oh, Aunt Judith! I wish I lived on this hill, 
that I might always see our home look like that!” 





My aunt made me no answer; she only said, 
after a very long pause— 

“Tf we can manage to reach the top of the hill, 
Esther, you will see another picture on the other 
side.” 

This prospect drew me on, and the summit was 
reached at last. The declivity on the other side 
was much more gradual, and terminated in a 
beautiful plain, which seemed to extend over 
many miles of land. Far away in the distance 
I could discern a church tower, a noble turreted 
house, and several smaller ones, dotted here 
and there amongst the unvarying green of the 
plain. 

“Ts that the world, Aunt Judith?” I asked; 
“if so, it is very flat.” 

My question seemed unheeded, and I was too 
much oceupied in my own imaginings to repeat 
it; I had even ceased to care for an answer, when 
Aunt Judith unexpectedly said— 

“Yes, Esther, that was my world, and I never 
thought it flat.” 

“And did you find a great many books in it, 
and persons like yourself, Aunt Judith ?” I asked. 

“Not one exactly like myself, Esther,” she 
replied; “but many far superior, and one better 
and nobler than all the rest.” 

‘Shall I see all these superior persons, and the 
one better and nobler than all the rest too, Aunt 
Judith?” I demanded, eagerly. 

* All are married; some are dead,” said my 
aunt, in a very husky voice; then, clearing it, 
added, “ Your world, Esther, I hope, will be a 
much larger one than mine was, and your circle 
of acquaintances more extensive.” 

“Why should it be, aunt?” I asked; “ it was 
large enough for you.” 

“Yes, Esther, I was content with its cireum- 
scribed limit, and basked in the sunshine it con- 
tained; but time has wrought great changes at 
Norsfall Towers, and, excepting a few servants, 
the bats and the owls are its sole occupants now.” 

“How they must hoot and cry at night, and 
flap their wings in that large house!” I observed, 
adding, “ Your world, Aunt Judith, is left, then, 
to the owls and bats. I wonder what the end of 
mine will be.” 

Here there was a long pause, giving me time 
to indulge in the supposition that there was a 
separate world for every individual, yet failing to 
reconcile my supposition with the geographical 
idea impressed on my mind, that we all inhabited 
the same sphere. 

“ Esther,” said my aunt at length, as she laid 
her hand impressively on my arm, “unless you 
would wreck your own happiness, and that of 
others dearer, may be, than even your own, learn 
to govern your temper while you are young, then 
if your world is left tenantless, and a mere haunt 
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for bats and owls, their hooting and flapping will 
bring no sound of reproach to your ears.” 

Aunt Judith’s manner was too solemn to admit 
of any attempt at reply, and we soon after went 
down the hill into the valley. 


CHAPTER II. 
“How long has Miss Shapcote been ill, little 
maiden?” and the kind old doctor patted my 
head as he asked the question. 

“Ever since we walked to the top of the Norse,” 
I answered, although I cannot remember now how 
many weeks had intervened since that walk had 
been undertaken. 

“And what induced her to scramble up that 
hill, I should like to know?” returned the doctor. 
“One would think she was old enough to refrain 
from playing such pranks:” 

“ Aunt Judith did not scramble up,” I replied, 
with great dignity; “and, besides, she never plays 
pranks. She went up that hill for my sake, and 
because she wished to show me the world.” 

“The world!” exclaimed the dector. 

**Yes—her world,” I answered. 

“‘ Her world!” the doctor repeated, musingly. 

“In which there was not one person exactly like 
herself,” I continued, “but many far superior, and 
one better and nobler than all the rest.” 

“ Pshaw!” said the doctor, petulantly. 

Not daunted, I proceeded, “ Some are dead, the 
rest are married, and Aunt Judith’s world is in- 
habited now by owls and bats.” 

“But I am neither married nor dead,” inter- 
rupted the doctor. 

“Was Aunt Judith’s world yours as well?” I 
eagerly asked. 

“Yes, child, mine as well,” he returned. 

“And does the hooting of the owls or the 
flapping of the bats bring any sound of reproach 
to your ears?” I asked. 

The doctor knit his brows, as he sternly replied, 
“Child, I hear no other sound than the wail of 
a broken heart; of one too gentle and lovely for 
earth, crushed by the being whom she also thought 
better and nobler than all the rest;” and, not 
waiting for any further remark from me, he im- 
mediately went up-stairs to my aunt. 

It might naturally be supposed that I was now 
furnished with additional material for speculation; 
but I recollect that I begar. to clear away my 
lesson books as soon as Dr. Heathfield had left 
the room (having gone through my customary 
routine of study by myself before his arrival), and, 
perseveringly trying to banish all thoughts of my 
conversation with him, got out Aunt Judith’s 
work-basket, and sat down to darn stockings. 
The basket was full of clothes waiting to be made 
or mended, which, when done, would be sent to 
the clergyman at Norsfall for the benefit of the 





poor. Aunt Judith always contrived to hayo g 
good-sized parcel ready for the first Monday in 
every month, when Thomas, our man-servant, in. 
variably went to Norsfall to pay bills and lay in 
fresh stores, and I could not bear the idea that 
Thomas should go without the usual parcel, more 
particularly as the winter was threatening an early 
approach, and I knew that the warm stockings 
and flannels were becoming needful; I therefore 
resolved to make up the parcel for Aunt Judith, 
I well remember what a weary task it was to me; 
and after concentrating my whole thought and 
attention upon the darn I was making, how sorely 
perplexed I was to find my lines of worsted as 
irregular as possible. I was just beginning to 
draw them out again, with the intention of making 
another trial, when Dr. Heathfield returned. | 

“Your aunt is very ill, little maiden,” he said; 
“fever threatens. I have ordered your maid to 
pack up a few necessaries, and accompany you to 
my house.” 

* Nina is quite at liberty to go,” I said, with the 
stocking still on my hand, “ but I shall not leaye 
my aunt.” 


“ Tut—tut!” he exclaimed, “ you will do as you 


are bid.” 

“ Dr. Heathfield!” I said, removing the stock- 
ing from my hand, and standing erect before 
him, “what right have you to bid me do any- 
thing?” 

“T am not going to argue with you, my little 
maiden,” he answered; “ it is for your safety, and 
therefore I am determined to take you and your 
maid with me.” 

A mad fit of fury followed. I have a distinct 
recollection of coming to myself, and finding that 
I had succeeded in thrusting the doctor from the 
room, locked the door and sprained my wrist. 
And I can also distinctly remember the long hours 
I afterwards daily spent by Aunt Judith’s bedside, 
while she was too ill to recognise me, as I sat, 
darning those worsted stockings, and with my 
right wrist stiff and swollen. Whenever the 
sound of Dr. Heathfield’s carriage fell on my ear, 
I immediately retreated to my own room, where I 
remained until his visit was over. 

One evening, Aunt Judith was alarmingly ill. I 
was seated as usual, with the last of the twelve pairs 
of stockings on my hand, suppressing by a great 
effort the groan which the increasing pain in my 
wrist almost forced from me, and wondering why I 
felt so giddy and faint, when suddenly I seemed to 
lose all consciousness, and a long and strange time 
ensued, the only perception of which I retain 
being a delirious fancy that Nina was darning my 
right hand and arm, and disregarding the excru- 
ciating pain she was causing me in her great 
desire to get them ready for Dr. Heathfield to 
take to Norsfall for the benefit of the poor. But 
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this long and strange period came to an end at} was never half as much in earnest as she is; 
Jast, and I remember waking as from some quiet | and I feel persuaded if any one could convince 
dream and seeing Aunt Judith standing by the | her how deplorable such a temper is, she would 


fire in conversation with Dr. Heathfield. 
“There is more hope for poor Esther than there 
wes for me at her age,” my aunt was saying; “I 


| shrink from nothing, however much pain it might 


| cost her, that would help her to conquer it,” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 








A WORD UPON KEEPING UP THE FIRES. 


BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM. 


HAT multitudes of steam-vessels are 
crossing and recrossing the Atlantic 
at this moment! There 
enterprising American brethren visit- 

ES) ing England, and our English states- 
men, students, and merchants visiting the New 


are our | 


| life and duty. This one is a remarkable instance of 
| the kind; it reminds us, indeed, forcibly of Paul’s 

injunction to Timothy, to stir up the gift that is 
‘in him. The Greek word used is a compound 
'of three little words: ava, meaning wp; wn, 
/ meaning life; and rvp, meaning fire: so that, put 


together, they mean—“ stir up the fire,” or “give 
life to the fire.” 

Now, we know when, in material things, we 
| do this, that we soon require a fresh supply of 
| coal; and the analogy holds good in the spiritual 
| world. We must get while we give, or the fire of 

in the destruction of despotism and wrong. But | early enthusiasm will soon decline and die out. 
‘ what has this article on fuel to do with America? | We must have fuel before we can have fire; fuel 

Nothing much; except that when there is any | of thought before we can have force of conviction; 

difference between two high-spirited nations, you | fuel of motive before we can have force of endea- 

may help to feed the fire, or by keeping the fuel of; vour. There is all the difference between an 
angry words away, help to put it out. That is | engine half-supplied, and panting along with diffi- 
all. But what has the subject to do with those | culty, as if it were suffering from asthma, and the 
ships on the bosom of the broad Atlantic? just | engine well-regulated and well up to its work. 
this: Have you ever been aboard, when all in a/ And there is all the difference between the man 
second the paddle-wheels cease their swift revolu- | who never animates his zeal by the contemplation 
tions, and the ship suddenly comes to a pause? | of noble examples in the senate, the camp, and the 
For a moment, she seems to have received a crack | church, and the man who is wise enough to feed the 
on the head from Old Neptune, which has stunned | fire of his spirit by the fuel of good biographies. 


and stopped her. 


England shores! May God in his mercy speed | 
the mutual peace and prosperity of two nations, | 
who, one in blood, and speech, and religion, should 

be one evermore in love and good faith, emulating 
each other in all that tends to the material and 
moral progress of humanity; and in all that aids 


If so, you will know what I | Energy is thus gained from pondering the histo- 
mean when I say it is most mightily unpleasant | ries of great and good men, which any who have 

thus to come to a dead stop. It may be that | read Dr. Arnold’s life will well understand. Many 
something is out of gear in the machinery, or it | men only work at half-power, or quarter-power, 

may be the result of a stern word of command | simply because they are too lazy or indifferent 

from the captain, who sees some sudden danger | to tend the fires which feed the mysterious spirit 

ahead; or it may be because the stokers have | of man. Where there is little wood the fire 

neglected the fuel, and the fires are out. It is not | declines, and where there is no wood the fire dies 

enough to light fires, or to tend them fiercely at | out. We can easily see how related this teach- 

first, as boys do new rabbits, and as girls for a few | ing is to the maintenance and development of all 

days pet canary birds—for, as we all know, there is | kinds of life—the evil as well as the good. Most 

the danger of their starving afterwards. No; fires | especially does it adapt itself to the beginner in 

must be kept alight—whether they be fires of duty, | the Divine life, warning him to give due heed to 

ee ction or religion. Now kee ~~ old | the feeding of the fires of his faith and love, and 
ook has in its Proverbs this very teaching. Weare 

told, “ Where no wood is, there the fire goeth out ;” 

and that has mainly suggested this word upon fuel. 

We too often forget that in the Divinely-inspired 

sentences of the book ef Proverbs, we have golden 

words for our present life. Only very superficial 

minds confine them to the express point of their 

application, They are as many-sided as human 


reminding him that the prayer of the renewed 
soul is, “ Give us this day our daily bread,”—that 
beautiful recognition of our constant need of daily 
strength, “to none that ask denied,” so that we 
may be “ filled with all the fulness of God.” 

But to keep the fire alight we must have suit- 
able fuel; and we have a plentiful storehouse of 
it in the Word of God. We are not left to feed 
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the fire of the soul by fancies about God, or by 
mere intuitive conceptions of our own. We see 
how the students of old philosophy fed the fire 
of thought with ever fresh researches; but in 
yain did they essay to keep up the motive-power 
of obedience. We have a more sure word of 
prophecy, to which we do well to give heed. Take 
the book of Proverbs. How wonderfully they are 
related to our weal! how their setting in human 
character would brighten and beautify it! But 
in the Gospel of Christ, what fuel we have for 
a holy life! what motives to obedience! what 
quickenings of the sense of accountability! what 
ever-recurring thoughts of the judgment! what 
sublime views of the fatherhood of God! what con- 
straints of the cross of Christ! what prospects of 
honour, glory, immoriality, and eternal life ! 
Why, the fuel for intellect and heart is InFinitz! 
If we neglect the Book-study, the means of grace, 
and sanctuary associations, by simple letting 
alone, the fire gets dull, spiritless, and dead. 
As the Cunard steamer ploughs the sea, while the 
coal is yet all aglow with heat, more fuel is placed 
upon it. As we speed along our iron railroads, 
e push on our way only by the stoker’s un- 
wearied work. God has not left us to any kind 
of want. There is much variety in the fuel for 
the necessities of the inner life,—food for the 
conscience, the mind, and the heart. There are 
doctrines, precepts, warnings, promises, and mo- 
tives, all adapted for our manifold necessities. God 
will not work a miracle to keep us alive. He has 
promised all things necessary for life and godli- 
ness, and he has commanded us to look to our- 
selyves—to be careful concerning the earnest 
activity of all mind and heart forces. Experience 
itself shows us that “where there is no wood, 
the fire goeth out.” 

But we have an application of this fact in the 
sphere of all human relationships. It is not 
enough to confine it to the Divine side of our 
life—to love to Christ, growth in holiness, and 
meetness for heaven; it is equally true of the 
human side of life, in relation to all social and 
civil ties. Think of the amazing number of means 
atid appliances which men must bring to bear if 
they would be successful in trade; how they must 
keep alive enterprise, attention, courtesy, variety, 
constancy, and efficiency. They know this well, 
as witness the system of advertisements ever- 
renewed, and fresh shop-fronts, one superior to the 
other every few years. “The children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light.” We may notice the fact also 
in all the aspects of human relationship. Love, 
for instance, is not such a perfectly self-sustained 
thing that it can do without constant and kind 
attention. What makes some married lives shorn 
of tenderness and beauty but this, that all those 





minute and precious attentions and kindnesses, 
once solicitously shown, have become neglected, 
or altogether discontinued? And what makes 
home affection weak, but inattention? Depend 
upon it, those who come to great cities from 
country places, and have left father and mother 
there, if they want to preserve the fire of affection 
burning in their own hearts; if they wish to 
cherish all tender and holy remembrances of dear 
ones left behind, they must keep the wood on the 
fire, they must often write te their loved ones, 
pray about them, and keep their chairs well filled 
in the chambers of the memory. Distance, indeed, 
does not cool, if we keep the fires of remembrance 
burning; but even the Divinely-implanted instincts 
of affection, mighty as they are, may become 
weakened if we forget to nurture and care for 
them. To all of us the motto is not inapplicable; 
Take care of the wood! In church life, home 
life, married life, as sons and daughters, husbands 
and wives, masters and servants, take care of the 
wood; feed the fire with holy, kind, and thoughifal 
remembrances! If there are ashes nearly white, 
we can restore the fire yet with painstaking care; 
but it is possible that while we delay the last 
sparks may go out. Ah! how many could stand ’ 
before us and say, ‘‘ Would to God I had been 
more mindful of others! They are dead now.” 
Well does the poet, speaking of the monarch 
Death, say— 
** Nor to the streaming eye thou giv'st them back, 
Nor to the breaking heart.” 

We have the distinct relation of the idea to 
talebearing: “Where no wood is, the fire goeth 
out: so where there is no talebearer, the strife 
ceaseth.” We are curious beings, and amongst our 
many propensities there is the Athenian-like one 
of hearing something new: if startling, of course 
so much the better. We should most of us find 
it almost impossible not to relish a bit of scandal. 
We pretend not to like it, but we do; we shrug 
our shoulders, and say, “Dear me! it can’t be;” 
but we are eager to hear it. This belongs to all 
races! That picture in the late Royal Academy, 
“Telling it on the Housetops,” was a very beau- 
tiful representation of Eastern tale-telling. There 
is always a temptation, greater or less—alike in 
north, south, east, and west—a temptation greater 
or less, of course, according to circumstances, to 
recount anything stirring and strange. There is 
a pleasure in giving a thrill of excitement to @ 
friend’s frame, as though we carried a small gal- 
vanic battery in our pocket; and, oh! to watch 
the surprised countenance! We are all pretty 
much upon a par concerning these things. It is 
idle to talk of women gossiping so much. My 
experience of life tells me that men like gossiping; 
and do gossip, every whit as muchas women, Bus 
the idea here is very specific: it is bearinga tale— 
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that is, going about with it, and that often means 
garnishing it too, putting some parsley in the dish 
as we go along. Strife often comes from these 
tales; they injure business, reputation, charaeter, 
and make life a scene of suspicion. Oh! what 
wonderful words those are concerning exclusion 
from heaven: ‘ Nor whosoever loveth or maketh 
alie”’—as if this, which is one of the saddest ex- 
periences of earth, could have no place in the sweet 
rest of heaven. Supposing, however, there were 


no wood ; suppose that any one has lighted a base | 


idea of another in our hearts—then let it burn out. 
Then there’s an end on’t. 
and B. to Z., and then Z. walks back with B., and 
tells all the other letters on his way, then there is 
wood, wood, wood, and it cracks and kindles for a 


long, long time, until, perhaps, it burns away a | 
reputation or character. What a splendid answer | 


it would he if, the -very next time any one comes 


to you with a bit of slander, you say, “ Good sir, | 


I don’t keep wood!” How the tale-teller would 
stare at you. Say, further, “I’m quite out of it; 
I don’t sell it, or keep it.’ With much disap- 


pointment he would bid you “ good-day!” And | 
what a refreshing remark to one who tells you | 


some good thing about your poor anxious neigh- 


hour, or your pushing, energetic, young friend, | 


“All right, I keep wood, sir—lots of it; I'll help 
him by a cheering word or two to keep his hope 
and resolution alive!” Very funny and extraor- 
dinary: I keep wood, and I don’t keep it! Never 
mind, friend, there’s 
that! The tale-bearing view is doubtless the direct 


application of this proverb, and that is why I have | 


said so much about it. It is good sometimes to be 
short of fuel, and depend upon it the worst feud 
will die out in a nation, a church, or a family if 


you and the devil do not keep putting sticks of | 


remembrance upon it. What a precious Gospel 
that is which tells us to cease from anger! and 


fication that were practised in the 


early ages of the Church, there was | 


none more remarkable than the habit 
of residing on the top of pillars. 
The persons who praetised this extraordinary 
penance were called Stylites, or “ Pillar Saints,” 
their patron being St. Symeon Stylites, the 
original founder of the order. It is sad to think 
that any persons could ever have imagined that 
by such self-inflicted tortures they could merit 
heaven and the favour of God. 
The utmost ingenuity was exhausted in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, in devising such means 


But if A. goes to B., | 


a glorious inconsistency in | 


| what a touching prayer we often use, that God 
would “have mercy on our enemies, persecutors, 
| and slanderers, and turn their hearts.” 

Doubtless, this proverb stands in direct relatioa 
| to our Christian life. Many religious people, now- 
| a-days, content themselves with one attendance at 
'church on the Lord’s day; the result, too often, 
| is a languid and lifeless religion. Christian truths 
are so capable of adaptation to our hearts and 
| lives, and are so stimulating to our spirits, that 
| we none of us feel just as we did before, when we 
| leave the sanctuary. It is often—very often—the 
| gate of heaven to our soul. There is a self-con- 
| Suming power in religion, as well as in all other 
| things; and concerning Christian enterprise, how 
| true it is that we need ever fresh and fresh sup- 
plies of fuel. All the great lives which have 
been the glory of Christ’s Church, have been the 
outcome of constant fellowship with truth, as re- 
vealed in the Word of God, and embodied in the 
lives of men. It was so with Oberlin, Martyn, 
and Brainerd. How strange it seems that all our 
; earthly enterprises are carried on by this fuel- 
feeding process! Thoughts of daily necessities, of 
our children, of our future, all come before us, 
; and keep alive the stress of enterprise and the 
fervour of duty. Well, enough; but then we are 
heirs of eternity; we have a great and wondrous 
‘future before us. Shall we not fecd our higher 
| nature, too—add thought to thought concerning 
| the grandeur of the soul and the glory of im- 
mortality, until the higher part of our nature 
| glows with lofty aspirations? Thus we shall 
understand the mission of the Redeemer into 
the world, and the meaning of his sacrifice; and 
thus shall we, on the shrine of our hearts, have 
something akin to the Hebrew altar-fire in the 
grand old Temple of Jerusalem. “The fire shall 
be ever burning on the altar: it shall never go 


SAINTS. 


of torture; men considered that thereby they 
could arrive at a high degree of sanctity, and 
leave behind them a memory redolent of Christian 
| virtue. ‘ke impression everywhere existed that 
by such suiferings they would, in the first instance, 
punish their bodies, which were the seat of sin, 
and, in the next, offer to God an atonement for 
their manifold transgressions—to such a degree 
had the Church thus early lost sight of the great 
principles of the Gospel, and the way of acceptance 
with God through Jesus Christ. The closest ties 
of affection were ruthlessly burst asunder in order 
that men might more unreservedly and without 
| distraction give themselves up to contemplation 


| 
| 
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and prayer. ‘Thus we read of one monk, by name 
Pior, taking a vow upon him, that he would 
never again look on any of his relatives. After 
he had spent fifty years in the desert, his sister 
hears of him, and prevails upon him to visit her. 
He appears before her home with closed eyes, 
which he continues to keep obstinately closed 
throughout the interview. Another monastic 
devotee, after fifteen years of separation from his 
home, receives a bundle of letters, which he forth- 
with casts into the fire, lest their contents should 
distract his mind. 

The teachers of the Church, instead of seeking 
to restrain such unnatural devotion, only fanned 
the flame the more. We find St. Jerome thus 
writing to one who was thinking of becoming a 
monk:—* Although your little nephew should 
hang about your neck; although your mother, 
with hair dishevelled and garments rent, should 
show you the breasts at which she nourished you; 
although your father should lie on the threshold, 
trample on your father, and set out! Fly with 


dry eyes to the banner of the Cross! The only 
kind of piety is to. be eruel in this matter.” 

One class of these ascetics, whose highest am- 
bition it was to reduce themselves to as perfect 
a-level as possible with the brute creation, were 
called boscoi, or “ graziers.” 


These ecclesiastics 
lived in the deserts and mountains, without any 
roof to shelter them, while they exposed them- 
selves, almost entirely naked, to all the severity 
of the weather. They learned to browse on the 
grass of the field until, both in body and mind, 
they lost the semblance of human creatures, and 
fulfilled their desires by becoming undistinguish- 
able from the cattle whose pastures they shared. 
We sigh as we read over the exploits of modern 
jakeers; but we must remember we have their 
archetypes in the history-of a Christianity, alas! 
too early corrupted. It seems to be the natural 
tendency of man everywhere to believe in -the 
power of propitiating God by self-inflicted tor- 
tures: and may we not see here an unconscious 
evidence of the deep conviction, in the first place, 
of indwelling sin, and, in the second place, that 
that sin needs an atonement? Man will give “the 
fruit of his body for the sin of his soul,” or else 
will offer up himself in wounds and scars, in the 
hope that’such a sacrifice will be accepted of God. 
No self-inflicted torture took so strange a shape 
as that which was practised by the Stylites, or 
Pillar Saints. The founder of this order of ascetics 
was a monk named Symeon, a native of Syria. 
In his infancy he was employed to feed his father’s 
flocks, but, resolving on assuming a religious life, 
at the age of thirteen he entered a monastery, 
where he resided for nine years. His mortifica- 
tions here excited the admiring wonder of the 
other monks. On one occasion, being sent to 





draw water, he took the rough palm-rope and 
bound himself with it tightly round the waist, ang 
then pretended he could not find it. After some 
days, drops of blood oozing down revealed the 
secret, and it was found that the rope had become 
so tightly fastened round his body as to be almost 
entirely concealed. The young monk bore with. 
out a murmur the exquisite pain of having it re. 
moved, and would not allow any remedies to be 
applied to the wound. At length the abbot begged 
him to depart, as his austerities were too severe 
for the weaker brethren, who might desire to 
emulate him. 

Symeon now removed to a place about forty 
miles distant from Antioch, where he lived for 
some time in a kind of narrow den. He next 
devised the most original idea of taking up his 
abode on the top of a pillar. Some say that his 
intention, in the first instance, was to escape the 
crowds who were continually pressing round s0 
holy a man, seeking to touch him, in order to be 
cured of their diseases. His first pillar was about 
a yard in diameter, though some say it was not so 
wide by half. He removed successively from one 
pillar to another, always increasing the height, 
until at length he attained an altitude of forty 
cubits. In this position he spent the last thirty- 
seven years of his life. 

In the eyes of his deluded followers, Symeon 
became as it were an angel lifted up above the 
ordinary level of mankind, as he certainly was in 
the literal sense. His pillar became a kind of 
altar, before which prayer was perpetually offered; 
he was regarded as a kind of intercessor, evermore 
pleading with God for the people, and from his 
elevated position bringing down heavenly graces 
upon them. In offering up his prayers to God 
“he bent his body so that his forehead almost 
touched his feet; a spectator once counted 1,24 
repetitions of this movement, and then lost his 
reckoning.” * 

As before, so now also, Symeon’s devotions 
excited the jealousy of the surrounding monks. 
They sent to ask him why he could not be content 
with ordinary mortifications, such as had suited 
former saints? Their messenger was to com- 
mand him to leave his pillar, and if he would not 
de so willingly, they were to pull him down. 
Symeon, on hearing their order, made as though 
he would step down quietly from his lofty home— 
@ movement which was regarded at once as a 
signal instance of the Divine favour; and so the 
messengers returned without accomplishing their 
object. His fame now spread in every direction; 
pilgrims came from the most distant regions to 
see so wondrous a saint. From Persia, Ethiopia, 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain, they flocked to the 
Stylite, to receive his benediction and witness his 

* Robertson’s “ Chuice History,” vel. i., p. 352, 
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miracles; little models of him were manufactured 
as charms to keep away the evil spirits; kings 
sent ambassadors, who held interviews with him, 
aud with whom he condescended to speak from 
his elevated position. He corresponded with 
bishops and emperors, and influenced the policy 
both of Church and State, while by his life and 
exhortations he converted multitudes of Saracens 
and other nomads of the desert. 

But Symeon was not to be without those temp- 
tations which from time to time had befallen other 
eminent saints. The devil appeared to him on 
one occasion, and invited him to ascend to heaven, 


after the manner of Elijah, in a chariot of fire, | 
Symeon was | 
betrayed into yielding to the temptation, and lifted | 


surrounded with saints and angels. 


his foot as if to ascend into the waiting chariot, 


at the same time he happened to make the sign of | 


the cross, on which the tempter vanished. As a 
punishment of his presumption, he was afflicted 


with an ulcer in his thigh, and, by way of penance, | 


he determined never again to touch the pillar with 
the member that had offended. For the remainder 
of his days he continued perched, like a stork, on 
one foot, on the summit of his pillar. 

At length his self-inflicted tortures were. over, 
and Symeon died, a.p. 460, in the seventy-second 
year of his age, having, as his last act, sent his 
cowl as a legacy to the. Emperor Leo. “We are 
told,” says Robertson, “that around the spot 
which had long been his abode-all nature mourned 
his departure: the birds wheeled about his pillar, 
uttering doleful cries; men.and beasts filled the 
air with their groans to a distance of many miles, 
while the mountains, the forests, and the plains 
were enveloped in dense and sympathetic gloom. 
An angel, with a countenance like lightning, and 
in raiment white as snow, appeared, discoursing 
with seven elders in awful tones, of which the 
words could not be distinguished; and as the 
precious body was carried to Antioch, to serve 
the city as a defence instead of the walls which 


had been lately overthrown by an earthquake, a | 


multitude of miracles marked its way.” 
On Symeon’s death, a disciple named Daniel 


ASS softly, O redeeméd soul! 
Pass sweetly to thy rest ; 
Feel not again these tears that roll 
é On thy bereaved breast. 
Fly, happy bird! nor in the skies 
Think on thy saddened nest. 


So short I heard thy simple lay, 
So short I had delight, 
And looked upon thy rising day, 


| undertook to perpetuate the order of Pillar Saints, 
| He set up his pillar at a spot revealed to him by 
a dove, about four miles north of Constantinople, 
For thirty-three years he continued to occupy the 
same position, until he died, at the age of eighty, 
By constantly standing, his feet had become 
covered over with sores. It was in vain that his 
disciples endeavoured. to discover by what meang 
his life was sustained as he appeared to take no 
nourishment. Sometimes the high winds that 
swept down from Thrace stripped. him of his 
clothes, and almost blew him from. his pillar, 
Sometimes he looked like a great icicle, covered 
as he was for days with ice and snow, until, at 
length, the emperor, very much against his will, 
had his pillar covered over with a shed to protect 
him from the inclemency of the weather. Daniel, 
too, like his predecessor, had the reputation of 
performing miracles, and his pillar was the resort 
of admiring thousands. He was regarded as an 
oracle, and, like Symeon, was courted by bishops 
and emperors. . 

Stylites continued to exist in Syria and Greece 
| up to the twelfth century; but we do not read of 
| themelsewhere, On one occasion, when an attempt 
| was made to introduce them into the West, the 
| bishop of the diocese ordered the pillar to be de- 

stroyed. Thus this. extraordinary practiee died 
out in the Church, and now only leaves with us a 
sentiment of wonder that such a system of morti- 
fication should ever have been permitted, or have 
been observed by persons outside the limits of a 
lunatic asylum. But what will not the mind of 
man be capable of originating, when under the 
influence of the spirit of superstition ? 

Instead of all such mortifications, true Chris- 
| tianity presents te us an atonement for our sins 
| already perfected in the death of Jesus Christ, 
| whose blessed Gospel has been well characterised 
|by a converted Brahmin as “ Peace-to-day.” 
| “ Being justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Such histories as that of the Pillar Saints show 
|us what men will do and suffer to obtain this 
| peace while they seek it in the wrong way. 








Nor thought of early night ; 
But even then a little cloud 
Was seen by clearer sight. 


Sometimes a sadder dream would coie, 
Like shadows on the sod ; 

Thou didst but wander from thy home, 
And from the feet of God, 

A little to the school of earth 
To feel life’s bitter rod: 
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And bore His mandate in thy breast 
Thou shouldst return again ; 

Nor seek in weary lands thy rest, 
Nor joy midst joyless men. 

Thy little task was swiftly learned, 
And nought might keep thee then. 


Farewell! that saddest word on earth, 
Above is gladly heard ; 
Who lost thee at thy lower birth 


Are now with rapture stirred, 
When thy pure wings shake off the dust 
Of life, thou cageless bird! 


They beat not long on golden gates, 
Which ope and take thee in; 

The song that thine approaching waits 
I cannot tell, whose sin 

Dulls my conceit; I only dream 
The glory thou shalt win. 








A BRAVE LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEEPDALE VICARAGE,” “MARK WAKREN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE SWEETS OF INDUSTRY. 


"ment, The lazy laggard, who drones 


away his hours, and can scarce accomplish any- | 
thing, might have envied the swiftness and the | 
deftness of those busy fingers of hers: might have | 
admired, and done well to emulate her untiring | 


energy. 


Every moment she could snatch unobserved, and , 


without fear of detection, she gave to her work. 
When night came, she would steal more time than 


the day could give her, and prosecute her task till | 


after midnight. This was not well, and these stolen 


hours would have their effect upon her health, ere | 
long; but in her zeal and eagerness, she never | 
thought of that. She cared for nothing, so she might | 


do some act of recompense to one of the many whom 
the Sylvesters had wronged. If she had let herself 


be discouraged by the thought of how small the | 
recompense would be, in the face of all the wrong | 
and evil, her busy hand would have been slackened. | 
She thought, instead, of instances | 
recorded in the sacred Book of women, like herself, 


But she did not. 


who had done what they could. 


Her efforts were to be directed to one object for | 
the present; that object was to relieve, or rather to | 
tepay, the wretched woman who has been mentioned | 


before, and who had come to ruin, because the ladies 

for whom she worked had never found it convenient 

tosettle with her. The thought of this woman never 

failed to bring a blush of shame to Alice’s cheek. 

= Something was done, she might well forbear to 
eep. 


But industry gains in the race. Her work was 
done at last, and to-morrow she could carry it home. 
Yes, and be paid! | 
The spirits of her ancestors might vex themselves 
Mvain. The Sylvester dignity might weep and wail, 


8 though its grandeur had departed. We rather 
think it had waxed glorious in Alice! 


She was very tired when her work was done. Mid- 


ETC. 


'night had passed, and so had some of the small 
| morning hours. Her face was whites her hands and 
feet deathlike in their coldness; but her heart was 
warm, and full of gladness. She could not sleep, 
even when she had put out her light, and the weary 
head was resting on the pillow. She was so eager to 
pour out her earnings; yes, every farthing, into the 
lap of wretchedness and want ! 

The next day she was on the watch for an oppor- 
tunity of going outalone. She soon found it, for her 
mother and Raymond were closeted together, as 
j usual, all the morning. How eagerly her trembling 

hands tied on her bonnet! how swiftly her feet sped 
/along the crowded pavement! how her heart beat 
with a sensation entirely new and strange; and half 
of pain, and half of joy. For she, a Sylvester, had 
stepped from the pedestal of the family greatness, 
and was here, down in the arena of common working- 
day life. She had been earning money! 

But, on the whole, the sweetness preponderated ; 

when the people for whom she worked, paid her; 
| when she had the money in her hand, honestly and 
honourably earned, then conscience smiled, and whis- 
pered an approval. 

It was not much she had gained ; but she let no 
feeling of discouragement or discontent creep in. 
She thanked Heaven, and took courage. Holding 
| the money in her hand, she turned her steps to a 
part of the town she had rarely been accustomed 
to visit. It was the part where, among courts, and 

alleys, and crowded streets, the poorer inhabitants 
| of the town were herded together.” 

| There was a vast amount of poverty and distress 
in Newbury. Alice knew this; but she was about 
| to single out one solitary object—and that not for 
| charity. “Oh no!” she thought, with bitterness ; 
|“ we have not attained to that; we must first be 
just.” 

When she reached the most crowded and miserable 
part of the district, she began to ask for the person 
she was come tosee. Jane Hubbard was the name 
of the woman, and Jane Hubbard lived up a wretched 
alley, where a number of squalid houses were huddled 
so close, that the least strip of sky was visible over- 
head. 
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“Not that she’ll be here much longer,” said the 
neighbour of whom Alice inquired. ‘“She’s just at 
death’s door—that’s what she is.” 

“Ts she worse, then?” asked Alice, a chill dread 
creeping to her heart. 

“Well, she can’t be much worse than she has been, 
this long time,” replied the woman. “ She’s worked 
herself to death—sitting, stitching, day and night, 
too. You gentlefolks know nothing of that!” 

Alice did not speak. The woman looked at her 
with more curiosity than civility. 

“The great folks she worked for never paid her— 
some of them, at least. I’m not going to say all 
were as bad; but I’m thinking her death will lie at 
the door of them as didn’t !” 

“T will go and see her,” said Alice, turning pale, 
and the tears gushing to her eyes. 

When she reached the top of the alley, she stopped. 
It was a wretched house, with the window broken, 
and stuffed with straw; and, as Alice knocked, a 
hollow, wearing cough sounded from within. She 
knew whose cough it was, and she opened the door 
softly, and went in. 

It was a chill, bleak day, but the grate was almost 
fireless. There was no furniture, beyond a chair or 
two and an old chest, which served for a table. Jane 
Hubbard sat by the grate, stitching—yes, stitching ! 
Her wasted hands could scarce hold_the needle. She 
had to stop, every few moments, when the cough 
seized her. She was bent almost double with what 
she called the tearing pain of that cough. Her face 
was deathly pale, her cheeks hollow, and her whole 


look like that of a person who is dying by inches. | 


Yet she could not stop, or rest; she must work on, 
till she died! 

She looked up, when Alice came in. She had a 
kindly nature, and, in her better days, had been as 
sprightly as you please. A touch of her old cheerful- 
ness lingered yet. 

* Oh, Miss Sylvester, how good of you to come and 
see me!” 

Alice shuddered. ‘Do not use the word good to 
us, or, any such as us,” said she, bitterly. “God 
knowséwe ill deserveit!” For the sight of the 
woman had half made her mad! 

“T am sure you are good, Miss Sylvester! I always 
said so. If the rest had been—— But, there, we 
need not mention names.” 

“Jane,” said Alice, standing before her, and speak- 
ing in a voice tremulous with feeling—“ Jane, I have 
done what little I could, not to help, but to do you 
the barest, commonest justice. Do not thank me”— 
for the woman had eagerly taken the gold, and was 
bursting into exclamations of gratitude—“ I cannot 
bear it. I should scarce have been surprised if you 
had cursed me!” 

“Oh, no, Miss Sylvester; never think it. And how 
good youare! Only think! Is all this for me?” 


Alice sat down by the poor dying woman, and took 
the wasted hands in hers. 

“You shall work no move, Jane—I will work for 
you!” 





The woman did not often hear the voice of sym. 
pathy. That sweet face—those compassionate eyes 
—touched her to the quick. She had not wept, 
lately. Her life had seemed to lie through a bitter 
waste, where no fountain of tears could spring Up, 
But the fountain was unsealed. She wept like g 
child. 








CHAPTER XXXIV. 
JOHN HUMPHREYS DOES NOT STAND THE ORDEAL, 


“Now, my good fellow, it is of no use your stopping 
me any longer. My horse will run over you.” 

“T don’t care, Mr. Carlton! I must get speech 
of you, and I will!” said John Humphreys, reck- 
lessly. 

Mr. Carlton had just cleared the town, and was 
| Setting off for his constitutional ride. It was un- 
| pleasant to have his placid enjoyments so inter. 
fered with. He was really very sorry for “poor 
| Humphreys,” as he called him; but, sorry or not, 
it was no easy matter to shake him off. John 
Hlumphreys’s hand was on the bridle, and John 
| Humphreys’s face had an expression with which it 
| would not be safe to tamper. 
| “I can do nothing for you, you know,” said the 
lawyer, peevishly, and heartily wishing to wash his 
| hands of the whole matter. 

“You can answer me a question or two, I suppose,” 
replied John Humphreys, fiercely. 

“ Certainly, I can answer you a question,” replied 
| the lawyer, meekly. He was really in a very u- 
pleasant position. 





How dare you, when you must have known how 
| things would go?” said John, hotly. 

“In the first place, my friend, I did not know. I 
did the best I could. Iam in the Sylvester interest, 
and have been these many years. They came to me 

| to tide them over a difficulty, and I did it.” 

| How dared you tell me that Mr. Raymond was 
| going to be married?” cried John, taking no notice 
of the lawyer’s speech. 

| ©T thought he was. You must make allowance 
| for slips of that kind, you know, Mr. Humphreys.” 

“Ah! you have all conspired against me, every 

| one of you!” said John, bitterly; “but why cannot 
you tide me over, as well as them. I deserve it more. 
I am an honest man, and they are rogues!” 

| «In what respect tide you over? What do you 
want me to do?” said the lawyer, blandly. 

“Take up that wretched bond, and lend me money 
on it. You roll in wealth, all the world kaows 
it!” said John, in the same bitter tone. 

The lawyer smiled placidly. “You see, Mr. 
Humphreys, that would scarcely suit my purpose. 
The bond is worth little more than waste paper.” 

“What!” thundered John, excessively excited; 
“ what!” 

“The fact is,’ said the lawyer, confidentially, 
‘you have been sadly taken in, my friend. I me 
tion no names; but we know what we know!” 


| 





“Speak plainly if you please, Mr. Carlton,” said 


“Well, then, how is it you came and tied me off? 
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John, giving such a pull at the bridle that the 
horse reared, and almost threw its rider. 

“Softly, Mr. Humphreys,” said the lawyer, turn- 
ing pale ; “softly! or we shall have an accident.” 

_ “Never fear that, sir. What was it you said about 
the bond ?” 

“Well, in the first piace, some grand people that 
we know of, are very hard up indeed. I suppose 
you can understand that.” 

“Well?” said John, moodily. 

“And there will be a crash, and soon. When the 
crash comes, I can calculate, to a nicety, what there 
will be for the creditors. A dividend after some 
time—some long time, mind—of perhaps sixpence 
in the pound.” 

John’s face looked very blank indeed. 

“Tam sorry for you, Mr. Humphreys; but I assure 
you that your case will not be the worst, by any 
means. You are young and strong, and can soon 
right yourself. I advise you, as a friend, to give up 
all idea that the money is owing you—for the pre- 
sent, at least. Learn to work your way without it, 
and then it may come when it likes.” 

John had let go the bridle. He stood like one 
stunned or stupefied. The lawyer cast on him a 
lok of pity. But what was the use of harrowing 
up his feelings, and spoiling the pleasure of his 
ride? There were hundreds of such cases, yea 
thousands ! 

“Tn this world one must get a kind of hardness, 
or else one could not live,” thought Mr. Carlton. 
He thought it, as he trotted up the hill, the open 
country before him, and behind him the figure of 
John Humphreys. 

There are some characters that cannot bear the 
test of adversity. We read, in Holy Writ, of the seed 
that sprung up, but in time of temptation fell away. 

The seed had sprung up in John Humphreys’s 
heart, and had been fair to look upon. He had kept 
an even, unruffled course, and had been exers.pt from 
trials of any kind. Now the trials were coming 
thick and threefold, and behold, how the seed lan- 
guished! It had no root in itself, and was falling 
away ! 

He walked slowly back to his house. There was 
n0 pleasure to him now in the sight of the trim 
garden and the well-kept premises. All he had was 
slipping from him, thanks to the Sylvesters! 

_ He sat down by the fire, in an attitude of de- 
jection; he had got into that habit just lately, and 
Rachael was sorry for it. 

She brought her work, and sat by him. 

“You must not be down-hearted, John,” she began; 
“Thave been thinking what to do.” 

Somehow, from the first—the very first, it seemed 
tobe apparent that the burden would lie, not on his 
shoulders, but on hers. 

“Itisno good thinking, Rachel,” said he gloomily ; 
‘have thought, till I am about tired of it.” 
“But I have thought to some purpose,” said she, 


cheerfully ; “and I don’t see any reason to despair. 
If we have to leave the farm——” 
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He interrupted her, with a start. “Rachel, how 
can you speak so lightly of what will half kill me ?” 

“Oh, no! John, you must not fancy that. There 
is no disgrace ; only misfortune, in having to leave.” 

He relapsed into his dejected attitude. 

“T have heard of a nice place for you, John; and 
I think it is so providential,” said Rachel, wiping 
her eyes, for she was anything but indifferent to 
the trial before them. ‘Do you know, Colonel Hey- 
wood wants a bailiff?” 

«Colonel Heywood !—what have I to do with him?” 

« Nothing now, but you may have, if you choose to 
try, and get the situation. I am told he is an ex- 
cellent master.” 

«What's the use of being a bailiff, for a man who 
has had a farm of his own?” said John, sadly. 

“Every use, dear. It will be an immediate help. 
And there is a pretty little cottage; and we can soon 
make it comfortable. I mean to try my hand at 
dressmaking, John. I used to do a little at it, once 
on a time,” said Rachel, cheerfully. 

Ah!” and John gave a sigh. 

“You don’t know how many coins I may not bring 
to the till,” continued she, striving all the more to 
cheer him ; “ only have patience, and we may get on 
and do famously.” 

John sat a few moments, in a moody silence. 

“T don’t mean to be anybody’s bailiff,” said he, at 
length. “I mean to go round the town to-morrow, 
and raise money on that bond.” 

Rachel laid down her work; her face had an 
anxious expression. “John, dear; I wish you would 
be ruled by me, and give up all hope of the bond.” 

“Never! Rachel. I tell you, Pll hold by the bond, 
in spite of all the lawyers. Ill get the money of 
somebody. Why, one year in this place would right 
me. It’s first-rate land; and an infamous shame,” 
added he, bitterly. ‘I wish——” ‘ 

She laid her hand on his. “Hush, John! don’t 
say anything you might wish afterwards unsaid. 
Let us be patient, dear, and trust in God.” 

John did not look patient; and, I fear, at this 
juncture, that he did not trust in God. 








CHAPTER XXXYV. 
HAROLD'S INTENTIONS. 

Mr. Marieson had been as good as his word; and 
Harold Blake’s prospects were improving considerably. 
The house had been taken, at the half-quarter, and 
great preparations were being made for getting into 
it as soon as possible. Harold’s requirements were 
very simple, and he had a certain tact in making the 
most of his resources. By degrees, he told Charley, 
he meant to make the house a little palace; and so 
he did, but not for the reasons Charley supposed. 

All the time Harold was busy fitting up his new 
home, he kept referring, in a mysterious manner, to 
the future. 

* Ah!” he would say, “it will do very well, Charley, 
for us, as we are now ;” and then he would turn very 
red, as if the words had slipped out unawares. 
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“‘ How else shall we ever be, Harold, but what we 
are now ?” said Charley, peevishly. He was tired that 
day; the mere preparations, as he said, knocked him 
dead up. 

Harold did not answer, except by a few random 
observations, about the great difficulty of furnishing 
houses to. one’s mind; and then he said he had a 
letter to post, and went out rather in a hurry. 

It was a bright sunshiny afternoon, with a toueh 
of spring in the air. Harold walked briskly, and his 
letter was soon posted. ‘I'hen he turned his steps to 
the mill. He had not nearly cleared the town, when, 
on turning a corner, he saw, only a few paces before 
him, a figure that made his heart flutter, as it always 
did, on such occasions, 

He was on the point of overtaking Alice Sylvester. 
He had not seen her for a long time. She had not 
paid Charley another visit, as he feared she would 
not. What a blissful circumstance it was, that he 
should have the chance of meeting her! He had 
longed ardently for such a chance; he wanted to 
say a few words to her. He knew, by this time, the 
position the Sylvesters were in ; it was current every- 
where—not that he meant to allude to it. 

He had no time, just now, to think what he should 
say. He was close by her. Her black garments 
touched him. 

“Miss Sylvester, I am so glad to have met you!” 

Again that smile, which seemed like an illumina- 
tion. Harold’s whole face was in a glow of happiness. 

He held out his hand, and she gave him hers. She 
did it with that shy, fawn-like gesture, that was 
characteristic of her, when in his company. And 
though she did not say so, she was glad also; there 
was a look in her dark eyes which told him as much. 

For a few moments, he walked beside her on the 
pavement. It was very sweet to have her so near 
him. In his own mind, he made himself her cham- 
pion and defender; no matter what wild storms 
might beat, he thought his arm would shield her. 
He loved to think of his home, as of a nest to which 
the dove might fly, and be secure. He was very 
blissful in his musings, and he never once thought 
of the Sylvesters ! 

“You have forsaken poor Charley,” said he, at 
length. 

She blushed a little. It was evident she hardly 
knew what to say. The corner of the street was 
coming, and then this interview might end. Harold 
went on— 

“T shall not ask you to come more than once, to 
our present home,” he said; “but I must plead for 
just that once.” 

“What! are you going away?” She said it hastily, 
as in spite of herself. There was no mistaking the 
look of anxiety and alarm in her eyes. 

“No, no! Heaven forbid!” said Harold, fervently. 

She looked down and blushed. She was evidently 
ashamed of the interest she had expressed. 

Then he told her what had happened. He de- 
scribed his new home minutely. He dwelt on his im- 
proved position, on its security, its independence. He 





tried to make her feel as if, amid all these ebbs and 
flows, he had got a quiet anchorage. And she knew 
why he said all this. Her own heart kept telling 
her word by word; and this, too, without her ong 
thinking of the Sylvesters ! ; 

She listened with downcast eyes, and withoub 
making any reply. An uninitiated person would 
have said she did not take the slightest interest, and 
that Harold was wasting breath. But that person 
did not see the tremulous light that flickered now 
and then from her half-closed eye-lid; did not know 
that her whole soul was rapt in the sweetness of 
hearing him talk to her; did not guess the quick 
apprehension of the heart that loved! 

It was not long it could be so. The corner of the 
street was the point where it would end. 

Sometimes, in the dark stormy day, there comes, 
from behind the cloud, a gush of sunshine, and passes, 
and then the cloud comes hurrying up again. 

This was Alice’s sunshine, and there, close behind 
her, was the cloud ! 

She did not say much in reply. She walked on 
quickly, and with downcast eyes. When the spot 
was reached at which they must part, she stopped. 
He stopped too. His way led out yonder to the mill; 
hers, in as opposite a direction as could be. It was 
incumbent on her to say something, for she had 
hardly spoken. She would not, for the world, have 
had him think her rude or inattentive, or without 
sympathy: for she had known him in far different 
days to these; in the days of his prosperity, when 
nothing seemed too much for him to hope or expect; 
and she revered his principles and the gallant manner 
in which they had borne him out. Her heart told 
her how good and noble he was; it told her there 
were few like him in this selfish world; that here 
was a true diamond shining in the dark! 

When she did speak, her words seemed formal and 
constrained.. She was glad, she said, to hear of his 
success. . She naturally took an interest—here she 
stopped, and then went on again: and she hoped 
the change would be beneficial to Charley. It seemed 
a relief to her to say no more than this. 

Harold’s ear devoured every word. He was looking 
into her sweet face with its downcast eyes, and the 
flushes of colour that went and came. He did not 
think there was a face like it in the world. 

When she had finished he said, “ Will you come 
once more to see Charley?” 

She looked embarrassed. He knew she did not like 
to come because of him. 

He had made up his mind what to do, as soon a% 
his home was ready. Grim and ghostly the long 
line ef Sylvester ancestry seemed to gather round 
his path. But he saw them not! 

He knew what he could give her, if she came to 
him—home, peace, security; the truest love that 
woman ever found. Yes, he could give her these 
and with Heaven’s help he would! 

But, though he saw them not, there were the 
Sylvesters ! 

(To be continued.) 
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“AFTER MANY DAYS.” 


mars|OUR years have elapsed since the kind 

lady became the means of saving poor 

| ill-used Mally from distress and misery ; 

| and, it is certain, one more steady and 

= crateful was never snatched from a bad 

life—perhaps a shameful death.’ And that’s the end 

ofthe story,” said Mrs. Woodford, closing the book: 

“and I hear your father’s step on the other side of 
the hedge, so it is time to go in to supper.” 

“Hallo!” said Mr. Woodford, stopping short, with 
his hand on the gate, as he was entering the garden, 
where his wife sat in the still evening sunshine, a row 
of curly heads pressing closely round her, to hear the 
story she read from the book in her lap; “ hallo, my 
girl! what are you doing here?” and he looked down 
at something like a bundle of coloured rags, crouched 
dosely against the outside of the hedge, where Mrs. 
Woodford was sitting. 

The children ran pell-mell down the little garden- 
path, to see what their father was addressing. Mrs. 
Woodford, with the book in her hand, followed more 
leisurely. 

“Dear—dear!” was all she said, as she laid her 
hand, involuntarily, on a curly head near her at the 
moment—her only daughter, a girl of nine or ten 
years perhaps. 


“Come, child, what are you doing here?” repeated 


Mr. Woodford. ‘This is not the public road, you 
know; what were you doing here?” 

“T was listening to what she was a-readin’,” said a 
voice from amongst the rags, whilst a grimy little 
forefinger was pointed in the direction of Mrs. Wood- 
ford. 

“Dear—dear !” said the compassionate wife of the 
farmer once more: “ only think of that, George!” 

And while she looked at the forlorn object, whose 
wild, bright eyes were glancing rapidly from one to 
the other of the little group regarding her, she moved 
her hand softly over the golden head beside her. 

“Listening to a story-book!” repeated Mr. Wood- 
ford, contemptuously ; “you don’t believe that, I 
hope. Look after your clothes-lines, and your hen- 
roosts, I tell you, wife, for this looks to me uncom- 
monly like one of that caravan lot up at Springhope.” 

“Do you live with the gipsies, my dear?” asked 
Mrs. Woodford, gently. “The child has not a gipsy 
face,” she added. 

“T live with them ; they beat me, and I run away 
whenever I can. I ran away this morning, and I 
wept in there to hide; and then I heard you read the 
book about a girl that was bad; but a woman took 

, and was kind to her, and learned her to be 
better.” 

“That was the story, or very like it,” said Mrs. 

oodford. “She really was listening, George.” 

“And came for nothing else, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Woodford. « There, my girl! get up, and clear your- 
rapa premises ; and don’t let me find you here 





The bundle of rags slowly elevated itself into the 
stature of a child of ten or eleven years of age— 
“Susie’s age,” thought Mrs. Woodford, with her 
hand still on the golden head—and, with another of 
those wistful, and yet searching, glances at the faces 
regarding her, was moving away, when Mrs. Woodford 
called out— 

“Stay an instant. Ah, George!” she added, with 
an appealing look into her husband’s face, “ we must 
not send the child away so. How.can I teach our 
little ones presently to ask God to give them daily 
bread, having turned her hungry from our door?” 

“At that rate, you might take in every lazy vagrant 
that would rather beg or steal what honest men work 
for,” answered Mr. Woodford, gruffly, yet, all the 
while, relenting under his wife’s kind eyes, and the 
pinched and starved child’s face he was looking at. 
“There, give the girl a supper, and send her off,” he 
ended, finally, and walked off to the house, with some 
of his younger children frisking and skisping beside 
him. Susie and her brother George waited to hear 
mother talk to the “little beggar,” as they called 
her. “Peggy,” as she presently told Mrs. Woodford, 
was the name given to her by the people she lived 
among. 

Probably for the first time in her life—certainly for 
the first within her remembrance—Peggy was ad- 
dressed in terms of gentleness and compassion by 
the kind, womanly voice speaking to her now. It 
was curious, and yet pitiful, to see how the little 
human waif responded to it;—doubtfully, won- 
deringly, at first, with something of the watchful, 
apprehensive look of a snared, wild creature, yet 
momentarily gaining confidence, as witnessed by the 
half-unconscious approach, the gradual anchoring of 
the wandering eyes on the kind face looking at her. 

Peggy had not only a plentiful supper of sweet, 
home-baked bread and new milk, that night, but, 
with only a single grunt of disapproval from Mr. 
Woodford, a bed, also in the new barn, and a break- 
fast next morning. When that was done with, Mrs. 
Woodford knew that she ought, in deference to her 
husband, to have sent the little waif forth once 
more. Yet, when Peggy presented herself, presently, 
with hands and face duly washed, her rags arranged 
as neatly as was possible to such woeful substitution 
for decent garments, and said, imploringly, “ Please 
don’t send me away! I can work—I should like to 
work for you. I aint big, but I know how to do a 
many things. I can weed—I can——” Mrs. Wood- 
ford stopped the child’s eager catalogue of her capa- 
bilities, turning suddenly away to seek her husband. 
When she came back, Pegey’s fate was so far decided, 
that she might stay near the first friend she had 
found in this world ;—was to weed in the garden, run 
of errands, and do anything else she could in the 
way of usefulness. She never seemed to have the 
slightest apprehension of the people she had hitherto 
lived with seeking or claiming her. “They didn’t 
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care what she did: they would be glad to be rid of 
her!” she told Mrs. Woodford; and this seemed to 
be true, ‘as they certainly did neither one nor the 
other, though their caravan was still at Springhope 
—not two miles distant. 

So Peggy stayed at the farmhouse, doing all sorts 
of little odds and ends of work, getting kind words 
and teaching from the farmer's wife, and even, after a 
while, not dissatisfied looks from the farmer himself ; 
for the child seemed willing and industrious, as well 
as quiet and inoffensive. Mrs. Woodford was be- 
ginning to entertain a sincere liking—almost affection 
—for her little protégée, when an event occurred which 
seemed to justify all that Mr. Woodford had said in 
the beginning, about the imprudence of taking on 
the place a child avowedly belonging to thieves and 
vagrants, and left her sorrowfully silent before his— 
“T warned you!—I told you so!” for the farmhouse 
was broken into and robbed, one dreadful night, 
Peggy was nowhere to be found the next morning, 
and the caravan at Springhope had disappeared. It 
was impossible not to connect the circumstances ; 
and Mr. Woodford always concluded that the child 
had been sent to try and get leave to be about the 
house, till she had learned the ways of the household 
and. the whereabouts of valuables, and could guide 
the thieves to them. It seemed only too probable, 
and Mrs. Woodford could only sigh and be silent as 
she listened. Only pretty Susie lifted up her voice in 
passionate defence of Peggy. “I won't believe it of 
her. She loved us; she was grateful; she wanted to 
be good; we talked about it often, mother. Every 
one else may believe it of her—I never will!” 

Every one else most certainly believed it—even 
kind Mrs. Woodford, though she never tried to dis- 
turb her little daughter’s conviction by a word. 

Years went on, Peggy had almost ceased to be a 
remembrance among them, except asa justification 
of Mr. Woodford’s summary treatment of all beggars 
and vagrants who ventured into his sight, when one 
evening, as Mrs. Woodford was sitting in her usual 
place, beside the bed where now Susie’s golden. head 
lay day by day, only—ah! only—to be lifted thence, as 
the poor mother well knew, into its coffin, the sick 
girl started from ashort dozing sleep saying, “ Peggy, 
poor Peggy !” 

“You have been dreaming, dear,” said the mother, 
softly, arranging the bed-clothes as she bent tenderly 
over her. K 

“Yes, and of Peggy. I thought we were children 
again in the garden, and that I was telling her a 
story while she weeded the strawberry-bed. Mother, 
I sometimes think, as I lie here, that if she had not 
gone—been taken away so strangely, she would have 
been a good daughter to you when I am gone. I 
wish Peggy ——” _ 

She broke off and looked towards the door, which 
opened gently, to admit some one at the instant. 
Not the father or brothers, though they habitually 
softened step and voice on entering the room where 
Susie lay ill so long; not the rough serving-maid, who 
tried to do both, and always failed; buf a tall, well- 





dressed young woman—a stranger, it seemed—whg 
stopped, hesitatingly, a moment on the threshold tijj 
she met the glance of those bright dying eyes fixe) 
on her, and then came swiftly in and dropped on her. 
knees by the bed, crying—Oh! Miss Susie, Mig 
Susie! oh, dear Mrs. Woodford!” and then lost utter. 
ance in tears. 

Mrs. Woodford drew back astonished, almost dig. 
mayed, but Susie put up her wasted hands round thy 
head bending over her, drew it down to her and 
kissed it. “ 

“It’s Peggy, mother,” she said, with a strange, 
tranquil smile ; “it’s poor Peggy, come back to ug” 

“Yes, dear Miss Susie, it’s Peggy. Dear My 
Woodford, it’s the poor little lost creature you took 
in, and sheltered, and taught, and were kind te! Do 
you think I’ve ever forgotten it; that I haven't 
prayed to God on my knees to help me to show you 
some day that I remembered it?. Oh! I am afraid 
many a time you must have thought me only a base 
ungrateful wretch !” 

“Susie never thought so,” answered the mother, 
with a sad quivering smile. 

Peggy softly pressed her round fresh cheek against 
the poor wasted one on the pillow, and went on mor 
gently— 

“On that dreadful morning when they robbed the 
house, and took me away by force, lest I should betray 
them, I prayed to God to help me to get away from 
them again, and let me never forget what I owed my 
first friend. I never have, dear Mrs. Woodford! 
God gave me others, and they taught me more and 
more what I owed you. I should have eome long 
ago. I have thought of, oh! so prayed for it; to 
think that I should come now to see you lying here, 
Miss Susie.” 

“It is best so,” said Susie, gently ; “you will be a 
comfort to my mother. But why did you not come 
before ?” 

“T waited till I could say, Here is the money those 
men took that dreadful night,” answered Peggy. ° “1 
worked hard to save it, it is all honestly earned, dear 
Mrs.‘Woodford, justly mine, and so justly yours. I 
have so looked forward to this day! I never thought 
T could be so little glad. when I laid this purse in your 
mother’s lap, dear Miss Susie. But you will get 
better—will get well again. Oh! Mrs. Woodford, 
when you missed me that morning, you must have 
thought all your goodness thrown away?” 

“Susie never thought so,” said Mrs. Woodford 
again, her hand on the patient head. 

“Because, mother, you always taught us that 4 
good deed is never done in vain, though our poor 
blind eyes may fail to trace it,” answered Susie, with 
a bright upward glance into her mother’s face. 

There was a little silence, and then Susie said, softly, 
* Mother, do you remember the verse you read this 
morning ?>—‘ After many days; and thou shalt find 
it after many days.’ It is found; it has come back 
to you, dear mother. I know Peggy will never leave 
you, and you will still have a daughter when on 4 


gone.” J.B. 





